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MISCELLANEOUS 

Primitive Time-reckoning: A study in the origins and first development 
of the art of counting time among the primitive and early culture 
peoples. (Skrifter Utgivna av Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet in Lund I.) Martin P. Nilsson. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1920. 

One of the most striking examples of modern adherence to 
tradition is the annual objection to interfering with "God's" time 
when the date arrives for turning the clock back an hour. The op- 
position to daylight saving is not confined to the rural population or 
to the uneducated. On the contrary, grumblings may be heard from 
the college-bred and from those devoting their lives to scientific re- 
search. But when being twitted with being slaves to custom they 
will tell you it is a matter of taste, and there the argument must 
cease for there is no more reasoning in the subject of personal tastes 
than in "instincts." 

Be that as it may, Professor Nilsson of the University of Lund 
has collected comprehensive data regarding the time question as 
solved by primitive peoples. He has dealt chiefly with the time 
systems which preceded the earliest calendars and has reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. The first time-indications are not numerical but concrete, 
being determined by dawn, darkness, sowing, harvest, etc. 

2. These time divisions as the outgrowth of experience vary 
in length; they cross and overlap in many cases and in others leave 
gaps; in other words, they are discontinuous. 

3. When primitive people adopt a continuous unit of time like 
our seven-day week, they do not regard it as a unit but as a part for 
the whole, according to their own pars pro toto method of counting. 

4. Continuous time-reckoning arises from the various phases and 
positions of the moon. 

5. The intercalation of months has arisen empirically since 
seasons and months fluctuate in reference to their position in the solar 
year, since the seasons are not limited in length and duration, and 
since they do not cover the months. Thus it happens that when the 
year has thirteen months one must be "forgotten," i. e., it must be 
dropped arid its name given to the following month. From this oc- 
currence there arise disputes as to which month it is; consequently 
the arrangement of the intercalation has been entrusted to priests, to 
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a body of officials, or even to a single person appointed for the pur- 
pose. An accurate intercalary cycle was not needed until the flour- 
ishing of theoretical astronomy and, accordingly, was introduced 
in Persia about 528 b. c. 

For the regulation of months and seasons by the annual course of 
the sun, fixed land-marks or dwelling-places are required; even then 
only the two solstices are accessible to primitive observation and these 
are easily noticed in northern latitudes only; therefore the solstices 
and equinoxes play a comparatively unimportant part in the his- 
tory of time-reckoning. 

6. The regulation of the Greek calendar has throughout a sacred 
character. It was, in the first place, arranged in the form of sacred 
feast days which were followed by the official civil calendar. Further- 
more, the Greek intercalation came from the east and originally from 
Babylonia. With it came other phases of eastern civilization, e. g., 
art and astronomical science. The demands of the latter for ac- 
curacy prepared the way for the emancipation of time-reckoning from 
the fetters of religious cult. 

Professor Nilsson uses the comparative method in arriving at 
these conclusions. His defence is that the number of time-reckoning 
phenomena is accurately determined and limited, that these phenom- 
ena are the same throughout the world, and can be combined in a 
certain small number of ways. Fundamentally the two main groups 
are (a) phenomena of the heavens, and (b) phases of nature. He 
does not pretend to show what has happened in the case of one par- 
ticular people, but by the elimination of impossibilities to indicate 
what may have happened. And since he has been universal in pro- 
curing his material, and since he has treated his fundamental groups 
with extreme care for details and variabilities his method seems 
unob jection able. 

The author has investigated and discussed the day, the seasons, 
the year, the stars, the month and series of months, calendar regula- 
tion with special reference to the intercalation and beginning of the 
year, solstices and equinoxes, artificial periods of time, and finally 
the calendar makers, sacred and profane. He devotes one chapter 
to the enumeration of popular months of European people. And here 
we see, if not the conservatism of the modern as to length of month, 
at least survivals of ancient notions in naming; e. g., even after the 
Julian calendar had been adopted in northern Europe, the old 
seasonal names were retained. 
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In his wealth of examples, care for detail, and in his extensive 
use of sources, as shown by a long and authentic bibliography, Pro- 
fessor Nilsson exhibits his devotion to accuracy. 

Gladys A. Reichard 
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